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Carpenter destined for a bishopric made sandals while clerks and civil
servants took to landwork or crafts on 'principle* and in the Socialist
movement the manual worker was venerated as a hero if he ever could
pluck up courage and attend the conclave of intellectuals. It could almost
be said that the intellectual, so intent on talking had really no faith in
intellect or talk and instinctively felt for the mechanic and the labourer.
Shaw brought much laughter and gusto into the ranks and yet remained
strangely unattached. I told him that a friend of mine, who knew him
well in those days summed him up as follows: 'He is most convincing
while he is talking, but the moment he sits down you find he has con-
tributed nothing new to the discussion.' G.B.S. agreed with this statement.
He said: "This mania for originality appals me. An original thought
only comes once in a century or so, if that, and they want me to do in
five minutes what it took originally five hundred years. It can't be done
for even I find that I have to repeat myself. Then again, an original
thought doesn't sink in immediately and you have to say it again and
again and it takes anything up to fifty years for it to germinate."
And yet when we talked about Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grossed
Richard Jeffries' Story of My Heart, he said:
"In the same way as I made it impossible for a dramatist to get away
with the old kind of stuff, so these two people did away with any interest
in rhyming and playing at verse. They proved that poetry is at its best
when it is incorporated into prose, whether you split it up into line-
lengths as Whitman did or let it remain prose as in Jeffries or my work."
Hyndman spent a lunch hour with us denouncing Shaw as a man who
would sell the movement for a laugh. But then Hyndman held all laughter
suspect. He was then the leader of the Social Democratic Federation, the
proletarian wing of the Socialist Party and he, with high hat, frock coat
and impressive white beard looked every inch a proletarian leader. It
was the S.D.F. and not the bourgeois Fabian Society that attracted people
like William Morris, Walter Crane, Cunninghame Graham and the
Countess of Warwick. G.B.S. had a foot in both camps.
"Talking of the Fabians," he said, "they were Philistines. Ruskin's
name was hardly mentioned. My colleagues did not seem conscious of
Oscar Wilde's The Soul of Man under Socialism or even Morris's News
from Nowhere and seemed to suspect people associated with art. Perhaps
it was better so. The artist should keep out of these organizations unless he
can, like myself, tackle music, art, philosophy, science and economics in
his stride. For me they were one and the same thing. When I wrote music